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in the diets of most Western countries, and the more consistent and
often stronger association of these cancers with fat intake, It seems
likely that dietary fat is the more active component. Nevertheless,
the evidence does not completely preclude the existence of an inde-
pendent effect of protein.

In most laboratory experiments, carcinogenesis is suppressed by
diets containing levels of protein at or below the minimum required
for optimal growth.  Chemically induced carcinogenesis appears to be
enhanced as protein intake is increased up to 2 or 3 times the normal
requirement; however, higher levels of protein begin to inhibit car-
cinogenesis. There is some evidence to suggest that protein may affect
the initiation phase of carcinogenesis and the subsequent growth and
development of the tumor.

Thus, In the judgment of the committee, evidence from both epidemio-
logical and laboratory studies suggests that high protein intake may be
associated with an increased risk of cancers at certain sites.  Because
of the relative paucity of data on protein compared to fat, and the
strong correlation between the intakes of fat and protein in the U.S.
diet, the committee is unable to arrive at a firm conclusion about an

independent effect of protein.

Carbohydrates

As discussed in Chapter 7, information concerning the role of carbo-
hydrates in the development of cancer In humans Is extremely limited.
Although some studies suggest that a high Intake of refined sugar or
starch increases the risk of cancer at certain sites, the results are
insufficient to permit any firm conclusions to be drawn.

The data obtained from studies in animals are equally limited,
providing too little evidence to suggest that carbohydrates (possibly
excluding fiber) play a direct role In experimentally Induced carcino-
genesis. However, excessive carbohydrate consumption contributes to
caloric excess, and this in turn has been Implicated as a modifier of
carcinogenesis.

Dietary Fiber

Considerable effort has been devoted to studying the effects of

dietary fiber and fiber-containing foods (such as certain vegetables,          \

fruits, and whole grain cereals) on the occurrence of cancer (see                  |

Chapter 8).                                                                                                                                 \

Most epidemiological studies on fiber have examined the hypothesis        j
that high fiber diets protect against colorectal cancer. Results of

correlation and case-control studies of dietary fiber have sometimes           j

supported and sometimes contradicted this hypothesis. In both types of      j